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THE PRIVATE FIELD OF IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE 


To be awake is nothing but to be dreaming under control of the object; 
it is to be pursuing science to the comparative exclusion of mere mental vegeta- 
tion and spontaneous myth. 

SANTAYANA. 

To some extent, each man dreams his own dream, and the disentangling 
of the dream element in our percepts is no easy matter. 

RUSSELL. 


I 
OBJECTIONS TO THE NOTION OF A PRIVATE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE 


HE reluctance to admit that all the immediate furniture of an 
individual mind (its feelings, images, or concepts at any given 
moment) is lodged in a private perceptual field rests upon various 
objections urged by both common sense and philosophy. There is, 
first of all, the objection on the part of the layman that in crude 
experience we obviously do perceive the surface qualities of physi- 
cal objects beyond our bodies as they ‘‘really are’’ in the public 
world. When a group of men are looking at a billiard-table, they 
all perceive the same massive green-covered oblong object—and 
that is the end of the matter. Now I do not deny that ordinary 
perception seems to yield such a literal knowledge of things, and 
I can understand the layman defending his spontaneous conviction 
with a touch of impatience. When I am playing billiards myself, 
this is exactly the way I feel about the familiar world in which I 
live and move and have the great bulk of my perceptual experience. 
In fact, I should maintain that the unquestioned complexion of 
crude experience is the inevitable starting-point for a sincere theory 
of knowledge. But the trouble is that under the fire of episte- 
mological criticism the cognitive claims of common sense can be 
shown (if they are taken in an unqualified form) to involve certain 
spontaneous exaggerations which the layman himself might be 
reluctant to accept if the whole matter could be explained to him 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The philosophical objections to admitting that all the imme- 
diate furniture of the mind is lodged in a private field of experience 
are naturally more technical, but I believe that most of them rest 
ultimately upon a misleading notion or ideal of knowledge that has 
largely prevented a correct interpretation of perception. Many 
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thinkers of a phenomenalistic stamp have prided themselves on 
supporting the simple outlook of the layman in so far as they have 
insisted that ordinary perception, if it is to yield knowledge at 
all, must be an immediate acquaintance with, or literal disclosure 
of, the qualities or parts of things. On the other hand, however, 
they have gone beyond the simplicity of the layman in their sub- 
sequent analysis of a physical object into a ‘‘family’’ or construc- 
tion of sense-data. Now in the light of such an official confirmation 
of the cognitive perfection of crude unquestioned experience, it is 
not surprising that the philosophers in question should be extremely 
disinclined to countenance any argument in defence of a private 
field of perception: the dislike of a relapse into agnosticism, or 
the professional fear of solipsism, would be operating in the back- 
ground of their thoughts. If knowledge is so defined that I can 
only be said to know, or even talk about, physical objects that are 
resolved into families of sense-data, and then someone comes along 
and suggests that sense-data are really located in a private field of 
perception, how is it possible to know anything but the lonely fig- 
ments of our own minds? The answer is, I believe, not that the 
argument for a private field of experience is erroneous, but that 
there is something one-sided, unyielding, and intransitive about a 
definition of knowledge that insists (a) that all we can know are 
sense-data, and (b) that physical objects can in their turn be re- 
solved into families of sense-data. Such a definition or notion of 
knowledge is misleading because ordinary perception is not a literal 
revelation of physical objects, but a symbolic or virtual knowledge 
of them through the private constructions of immediate experience. 
And these sensuous constructions are not like brick walls that stand 
between the mind and its external objects: they are complex spon- 
taneous signals in the field of active perception enabling us to know 
appropriately (we are not God) physical objects. As Professor 
Sellars has put it, we ‘‘think through our sense-data’’ to real things. 
In ordinary perception we do not mean or intend our private 
sensuous constructions—as phenomenalists seem to maintain. 
When I am hungry and reach for a loaf of bread, I doubt very 
much if I only reach for some ‘‘family’’ of sense-data that phe- 
nomenalists mistake for a nourishing object: I know a loaf of bread 
through, or by means of, the symbolic data of experience. And if 
my hunger is appeased, I think I am entitled to regard this as at 
least a virtual knowledge of a loaf of bread, even if I do not possess 
a literal knowledge of all its intrinsic properties. It is only be- 
cause so many philosophers are haunted by a misleading ideal of 
what knowledge ought to be that they fain would substitute in 
their learned arguments a sophisticated analysis of a physical ob- 
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ject in terms of sense-data for that object itself. But this is an 
epistemological sin that is, fortunately for our human welfare, 
confined to the study, and is forgotten and contradicted every day 
in the world of action. 

II 


Tue ARGUMENT FROM THE LOCATION OF DREAM-OBJECTS 


It has always seemed to me that one of the leading arguments 
in defence of a private field of individual experience is to be derived 
from a consideration of the location of dream-objects. Now most 
people will admit (including realists of various sects) that when I 
perceive a landscape, a red dragon, or an angry policeman in my 
dreams, these fictitious figments can not be located in either the 
normal ‘‘outer’’ space of wide-awake perception, or in the public 
space-time of modern physics. The location of such capricious ob- 
jects in the external world that is presupposed by both common 
sense and science would contradict those principles of order and 
coherence that we attribute to nature in our intellectual effort to 
describe her monotonous operations and structure. So in seeking 
to keep our human construction of nature consistent, we maintain 
that the objects of our dream-life are ‘‘unreal’’—are, as we put it, 
‘‘in the mind alone,’’ rather than in that outer world we seem to 
know directly in waking life. Is it not a matter of unvarnished 
common sense that when a man in London is lying in bed with his 
eyes shut and dreams that he is strolling about in Japan, what he 
is seeing in his dreams has no possible location in the external 
world, but is somehow confined or rooted in his brain? If he wakes 
up and opens his eyes all that painted oriental scenery will vanish 
like magic, and he will doubtless observe a grey fog coiling around 
his window. The point I wish to emphasize, however, is that at 
the time of dreaming those oriental objects appeared to be out there 
in external space: the dreamer was then just as convinced of their 
externality and real existence as he is now certain that they were 
all unreal and ‘‘in the mind alone.’’ It would seem, then, that 
quite apart from any physiological explanation of the cerebral 
basis and motor projection of dream-objects, we do possess, as a 
matter of immediate self-evidence, a capacity for imagining, or 

1I do not hesitate to admit that our description of nature is an intel- 
lectual construction made out of the materials of immediate experience. But 
the question still remains whether this human construction is entirely ‘‘mythi- 
cal,’’ as Dr. Richards seems to hold (Coleridge on Imagination, p. 157), or 
whether it does really succeed in deciphering at least the mathematical skeleton 
of ‘‘the influences, of whatever nature, to which the mind is subject from 
whatever is without and independent of itself.’’ And unless this latter al- 
ternative is true, it is difficult to see how an astronomer could ever manage to 
predict with such extraordinary accuracy the future occurrence of an eclipse. 
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speciously projecting, objects beyond the picture of our own bodies. 
And, furthermore, we seem to possess this capacity even in the ab- 
sence of the apposite physical objects in the vicinity of our bodies 
to stimulate and control the immediate data of experience, as is 
evident from the fact of dream-objects. 

I have now come to the core of my first argument for a private 
field of all the data of immediate experience. I suggest, then, that 
in waking perception as well as in our dream-life, what we are 
immediately acquainted with are not the surface qualities of physi- 
cal objects in a public space (as the crude experience of the layman 
seems to countenance), but rather private sensuous constructions 
which we spontaneously take to be physical objects in the same way 
as we do in our dreams. If we have an undeniable capacity for 
imagining things outside us in the admittedly fictitious space of 
a dream-world, I can see no reason why this same capacity should 
not also be operative in our waking life. Indeed, it would be most 
extraordinary if we did possess two entirely different ways of 
projecting objects beyond the sense of our bodies—one illusory 
and incongruous with our waking experience (the objects seen in 
dreams), but the other a genuine leaping out and revelation of the 
surface qualities of physical objects. The truth of the matter is, 
however, that waking experience itself is a kind of dream-life, but 
with this vital difference: it is—as Santayana has told us—‘‘a 
dream controlled by its objects.’’ And by objects is here meant 
of course ‘‘physical objects’? and not sense-data. There is ob- 
viously no external control exercised over the order of our dreams: 
they are fantastic, incoherent, and unreliable guides for action. 

One of the major difficulties of the school of New Realism was 
to give a satisfactory account of the location of the sense-data that 
are given in dreams, illusions, or under the influence of drugs. It 
was awkward to find any place for them in the external world 
without destroying the coherence of our concept of nature. On 
the other hand, it seemed rather naive to maintain with the layman 
that such data are only ‘‘in the mind,’’ while the data of our 
waking experience exist out there in public space just as they are 
perceived. But if it is true that all the data of immediate ex- 
perience are confined to a private field of the mind, then I believe 
it will greatly simplify and render coherent our mature concept 
of nature. 

III 


Tue ARGUMENT FROM THE CAUSAL CONDITIONS OF PERCEPTION 


There is another argument in defence of a private field of ex- 
perience that has lately been revived with great force by Russell: 
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I refer to the argument that is based on the causal conditions of 
perception. But let me quote a well-known passage from Russell: 


—let us suppose that a physiologist is observing a living brain. . . . It is 
natural to suppose that what the physiologist sees is in the brain he is observ- 
ing. But if we are speaking of physical space, what the physiologist sees is 
in his own brain. It is in no sense in the brain that he is observing, though it 
is in the percept of that brain, which occupies part of the physiologist’s per- 
ceptual space. Causal continuity makes the matter perfectly evident: light- 
waves travel from the brain that is being observed to the eye of the physi- 
ologist, at which they only arrive after an interval of time, which is finite 
though short. The physiologist sees what he is observing only after the light- 
waves have reached his eye; therefore the event which constitutes his seeing 
comes at the end of a series of events which travel from the observed brain into 
the brain of the physiologist. We can not, without a preposterous kind of 
discontinuity, suppose that the physiologist’s percept, which comes at the end 
of this series, is anywhere else but in the physiologist ’s head.2 


If we will pardon a rather questionable use of the word ‘‘sees’’ * 
in this quotation, and hesitate before accepting an unqualified 
identification of the physical space of the brain with the given 
field of perception,* there is a great element of truth in Russell’s 
main contention. But, first of all, it is essential to remember that 
the entire scientific description of the causal conditions of percep- 
tion hinges on the inevitable taking for granted of the validity of 
the cardinal tenets of common sense I have mentioned elsewhere: 
that is, (a) on the independent existence of physical objects, (b) 
of fellow-minds, and (c) on the persistence in the external world 
of certain regularities of causes and effects. For example, if 
Russell in the above passage had not presupposed the independent 
existence of the brain being observed by the physiologist, and cer- 
tain causal operations between the two, it would have been incon- 
sistent in him to arrive at the conclusion that ‘‘the physiologist’s 
percept ... is in the physiologist’s head.’’ In other words, there 
must be an external world of physical objects beyond but exciting 
in some way our minds if we are (1) to outline a causal theory of 
perception, and then (2) argue that our perceptual knowledge of 
these objects is not to be ratified as a direct revelation of their 
intrinsic qualities, but is rather to be understood as a symbolic in- 

2 Russell, An Outline of Philosophy, p. 146. 

8 Unless the physiologist can in some sense ‘‘see’’ the brain he is ob- 
serving, it is difficult to ‘‘see’’ how he could perform his operation successfully! 

4 There are difficulties in connection with the ‘‘simplicity’’ of sense-data, 
as compared with the minute events in the brain, and with the felt ‘‘distance’’ 
of perceptual experience, that make one pause before accepting Russell’s iden- 


tification of the physical space of the brain with the immediate field of 
perception. 


5 This JournaL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 533-541. 
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terpretation of them in the terms of sense-data. But I do not 
consider that it is inconsistent in Russell (as some people seem to 
think it is) to maintain that our knowledge of the physical objects 
and causal operations he has presupposed in his analysis, is less 
certain than our intuition of sense-data, because I can see no reason 
why the term ‘‘knowledge”’ should be restricted to an immediate 
acquaintance with sense-data. On the contrary, if we accept 
honestly the epistemological consequences of all the available 
physiological evidence (which at least points to a more intimate 
relation between sense-data and nervous processes, than that be- 
tween sense-data and physical objects), it must follow that any 
definition of knowledge that implies that all we can really know, 
or even speak about, are the sensuous constructions of experience, 
is doomed to end in a stultifying agnosticism. Whether or not we 
can gee our way to agree with Russell that the immediate field of 
perception is identical with the physical space of our brain, surely 
there is nothing in the physiological account of the nervous con- 
ditions of experience to foster the naive view that perception is 
an immediate acquaintance with physical objects. 

The position, then, is this: The only possible way to escape the 
epistemological consequences of the nervous conditions of experi- 
ence, and support the view of the layman that perception is a 
direct knowledge of physical objects, is to postulate some miracu- 
lous ‘‘act of mind’’ with the power of literally leaping out across 
physical space and revealing the surface qualities of things—and I 
agree with Russell that such a view is ‘‘preposterous.’’ And I 
think that his criticism holds good even if we define a physical ob- 
ject as a hypothetical ‘‘family’’ or construction of sense-data, be- 
cause the advocates of such a sophisticated view usually hold that 
sense-data are simply out there in objective space, and this runs 
counter to all the available physiological evidence.* But there is 
really nothing at all miraculous about the way in which we spon- 
taneously imagine our sense-data to be the surface qualities of 
physical objects beyond our bodies: we do the same thing every 
night in our dreams, and yet no one would suggest that a man 
asleep in London can really perceive the qualities of things in 
Japan. 


Our projection of visual experiences means only that we project most of 
these visual pictures beyond the visual picture of our own body, which forms 
part of the visual field.7 


6 As the school of Critical Realism has reiterated ad nauseam, if we insist 
that our sense-data are parts of physical objects in public space, where on 
earth are we to locate the data of illusions, dreams, etc.? 

7 Warren, Human Psychology, p. 247. 
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IV 
CoNCLUSION 


I have attempted in this article to advance two arguments that 
have convinced me that all the immediate furniture of the mind is 
lodged in a private field of perception. But as I am also con- 
strained to believe in the independent existence of physical objects, 
it follows that our perceptual knowledge of things is for the most 
part symbolic,’ and is not to be confused with a phenomenalistic 
notion of knowledge that leads to manufacturing a substitute for 
a physical object out of sense-data that are chosen and grouped 
together for the purposes of some attenuated theory. If the reader 
should ask me, however, if all our knowledge of the external world 
is symbolic—or, to use Dr. Richards’ term, ‘‘mythical,’’ I should 
reply in the negative. Even after the most rigorous analysis, 1 
ean not go the whole way with Dr. Richards and maintain as an 
epistemological principle that all we can know, or state-in words, 
about the external world (‘‘Nature in Sense I’’) is simply that it 
is the indemonstrable source of ‘‘the influences, of whatever nature, 
to which the mind is subject from whatever is without and inde- 
pendent of itself.’’® For if this is really the case, it seems to me 
that I have no right to speak of physical objects at all. But I 
must postpone this difficult enquiry until a later occasion. 


LonDoN, ENGLAND. DANIEL Cory. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


THe AUTHENTICITY OF ARISTOTLE’S CATEGORIES ! 


ABENT sua fata libelli. Thirty-four years ago I published 
a paper, ‘‘On the Categories of Aristotle,’’ in the Philo- 
sophical Review.” Like the case of the proverbial Irishman who 


8 Although I hold that the literal sizes and shapes and qualities of physical 
objects are unpicturable in the terms of immediate experience, I can see no 
epistemological reason to deny that physical objects are in space and time, or 
that they must have a bounded surface which determines their own size and 
shape. We ‘‘think through our sense-data’’ and know physical objects by 
analogy with those general characteristics of all our immediate data; i.e., 
objects are shaped, etc. Furthermore, I hold that we do possess a literal 
knowledge of some of their abstract mathematical properties—otherwise an 
astronomer could never predict an eclipse. As Whitehead has put it, there 
is an ‘‘ingression’’ into the private field of experience of the ‘‘ general syste- 
matic relationships’’ pervading the external world. 

9 Richards, Coleridge on Imagination, p. 157. 

1Read before the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., December 
30, 1938. 

2Vol. XIII (1904), pp. 514-528. ‘‘Differences’’ on page 517, line 10 
from bottom, should read ‘‘ diffuseness.’’ 
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desired to be buried in a Jewish cemetery because that was the last 
place the devil would look for an Irishman, so it seems that the 
Philosophical Review at that time was the last place where an 
Aristotelian scholar would look for a literary-historical article on 
the Categories of Aristotle. And so the article was stillborn. No 
Kuropean student of Aristotle knew about it and it did not find its 
way into the bibliographies of the subject. Dupréel, whose article 
on the same subject appeared five years later,* does not refer to 
my article and shows no knowledge of it. That the article did 
not merit such complete neglect is proved by the fact that my 
teacher and colleague, the late Professor William Romaine New- 
bold, an expert Aristotelian, was completely convinced by the ar- 
guments advanced therein in favor of the authenticity of the 
Treatise and regarded the question as settled. The late Charles S. 
Peirce similarly agreed with me and made very flattering comments 
on the article, except that he disagreed with me on the last six 
chapters of the Treatise, the so-called Postpraedicamenta, which he 
thought were not genuine, though on what grounds he did not say. 

Now after thirty-four years, the question, it seems to me, stands 
exactly as it did then. None of those who wrote on the subject 
since then has added anything very significant except Dupréel, 
and none has answered my arguments, which indeed they did not 
know. The present writer has the unenviable position of being in 
a minority of one in regarding the entire treatise, including chap- 
ters 10-15, as genuine. The others divide themselves as follows: 
Waitz,* Zeller,° Maier,* Gomperz,’? and Ross® hold that the first 
nine chapters, with the exception of the conclusion of chapter 9, 
are genuine, while the last six chapters were added by some later 
author. On the other hand, Spengel,® Prantl,’° Rose,!* Brandis,” 
Gercke,'* Dupréel, 1* and Jaeger * regard the whole as spurious. 
Of these, Rose, Dupréel, and Gercke maintain the unity of the 

8 Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. XXII (1909), pp. 230-251. 

4 Organon, I, p. 266. 

5 Die Philosophie der Griechen, 3d ed., II, pt. 2, p. 67, note 1. 

6 Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles, II, 2, p. 291 and note. 

7 Griechische Denker, III, p. 402, Zu Buch VI, Kap. 4, beginning. 

8 Aristotle, pp. 9-10. 

9 Muenchener Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1845, Vol. XX, No. 5, pp. 41 sq. 

10 Zeitschrift fiir Altertumswissenschaft (1846), p. 646; Geschichte der 
Logik, I, p. 90, note 5. 

11 De Aristotelis librorum ordine et auctoritate, p. 234 sq. 

12 Abhandlungen der Berlin. Akademie, 1833, ‘‘ Ueber die Reihenfolge der 
Biicher des Aristotelisechen Organons,’’ ete. 

18 Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, IV (1891), pp. 424-441. 


14 See note 3. 
15 Aristoteles, p. 45, note. 
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book. What the rest of this group think regarding this question 
I do not know. 

There would be no point in reproducing here the arguments ad- 
vanced in my article of long ago. All I need do here is to give the 
gist of the argument, which can be done in a few sentences. 

An examination of the treatise of the Categories and a com- 
parison thereof with the Topics, in respect of terminology, style, 
and doctrine, proves conclusively that they are either the work of 
one author or that one was a close and deliberate imitator of the 
other. The same examination shows that the Categories was 
written before the Topics. Hence, since no one doubts the genuine- 
ness of the Topics, the Categories must be equally genuine, for no 
one has suggested that some one before Aristotle wrote the Cate- 
gories, which Aristotle imitated in the Topics. 

Dupréel, as I said before, is the only one who has made a con- 
siderable contribution to the question since my article was pub- 
lished. His argument has no point of contact with mine, for he 
compares the Categories not with the Topics, but with the Meta- 
physics, and finds that they do not agree in doctrine. 

I have no reason to quarrel with Dupréel when he tries to show 
that the first nine chapters, the categories proper, and the last 
six chapters, the Postpraedicamenta, are a unit and the work of 
the same author, for my comparison of the treatise with the Topics 
has led me to the same conclusion. 

Nor have I any special reason to oppose his idea that the pur- 
pose of the treatise is not merely a treatment of the ten categories, 
but of the fundamental notions of philosophy. The title pd rav 
Térwv, which I favor in my article, is not necessarily opposed to 
this idea. It may very well be that the nine categories correspond 
to the ovpBeBnxdra xaé’aira of the Metaphysics and the Postprae- 
dicamenta to the matters mentioned in Metaphysics B, 995b 20 sq. 
And Dupréel is quite right when he points out that the style and 
matter of the Categories do not exhibit the philosophic power and 
genius of the Metaphysics, that in comparison with the latter the 
Categories is extremely shallow and banal. But so is book A of 
the Metaphysics in comparison with the rest of the book. But this 
is not sufficient to question the authenticity of A. 

The whole argument of Dupréel seems to be based upon the 
difference in the meaning of rpwrn otcia in the Categories and in 
the Metaphysics. In the Categories it means the individual, in the 
Metaphysics the form or ti #v elvar. This is merely a difference in 
terminology and may be paralleled by differences in the 
meanings of other terms in different works of Aristotle admitted 
to be genuine. One need only think of the terms xa@’airé and 
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yrwpiu@repov huiv. The termmparos has different meanings in Aris- 
totle. After all, Aristotle’s doctrine on the nature of reality is 
not clear cut, and the ri qv dvac itself is not just a universal, but 
somehow identical with the individual. When Dupréel decides 
that some shallow and obscure person who did not know of Aris- 
totle’s theory of matter and form, but had merely heard of the term 
mpwrn ovcia and misunderstood its meaning, wrote the Categories, 
long after Aristotle, he is assuming something very improbable. 
One who knew as much about Aristotle’s philosophy as did the 
author of the Categories (on Dupréel’s own admission) could not 
have been ignorant of his theory of matter and form. 

I naturally have no quarrel with the group which favors the 
traditional view that the Categories is a genuine work of Aristotle. 
But, as we have seen, all of them reject the last six chapters. And 
so far as I can gather, Brandis is supposed to have clinched the 
argument against the authenticity of the Postpraedicamenta. So 
at least says Zeller..° But I have shown at length (pp. 514- 
517 of my article) that Brandis’s argument is based upon a mis- 
statement of the facts. "When the facts are stated correctly Bran- 
dis’s argument falls. Brandis attempts to prove that the Topics 
was written before the Categories because the Categories shows a 
more complete analysis of évayria than the Topics. I have shown 
that that is simply not true, that the Topics has the complete 
analysis and with more explanation and detail than the Categories. 
To be sure, this statement may be regarded as a boomerang. If 
the Topics has a detailed analysis of évayria, and the Categories 
contains merely the statement of the result, then, it may be said, 
the Categories merely copied the result from the Topics and left 
out the rest. I admit that that is possible. But this does not help 
Brandis, Zeller, and the rest of the group because they seem to be 
committed to the opinion that the treatise which has the more ad- 
vanced view is the later one. In any case one can not speak of 
any proof that the Topics is earlier. 

I have no particular comment to make on Maier’s ** idea that 
the earlier part of the Categories is related to the Sophist of Plato, 
as that is, of course, compatible with the notion that the Cate- 
gories is an early writing of Aristotle when he was closer to Plato 
than later. 

As for the expression é Avxeilw used twice in the Categories 
(ch. 4, p. 2a 2, and ch. 9, p. 11b 14) as an example of the category 
of place (ov), on, which Gomperz and Jaeger insist as indicating 
that the Categories could not have been written in Aristotle’s youth, 


16 See note 5. 
17 See note 6. 
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when the school of the Lyceum was not yet in existence, Mure ** 
answers the argument by saying that ‘‘the Lyceum was a haunt 
of Socrates.’’ 

Summing up this hasty review, it would seem that I may even 
now repeat what I said thirty-four years ago: ‘‘I have shown, I 
trust, not only that the treatise of the Categories is closely related 
to that of the Topics, but also that it was written before the latter 
and serves as a basis for it upon which it builds, very often going 
beyond the Categories. This applies to the first nine chapters, 
properly called Categories, in the same measure as to the Postprae- 
dicamenta. The unity of the book of the Categories as we now 
have it is also maintained by Valentinus Rose [we may add now 
Dupréel]. Ergo, the whole work is genuine, and its peculiar char- 
acter is to be explained on the ground of its being one of the 
earliest attempts of Aristotle’ (p. 528). 


Isaac HusixK. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Professor Husik has done a service to students of Aristotle by 
reminding them of his earlier article, which, buried in the decent 
obscurity of a learned journal, had escaped my attention, as well 
as that of many other students. 

The authenticity of the Categories is well attested by external 
evidence. The work was accepted as genuine by almost all the 
ancient scholars (avres waptup@o., says Philoponus). A succes- 
sion of scholars wrote commentaries on it as on a genuine work of 
Aristotle, from the third century A.D. onwards—Porphyry, Dexip- 
pus, Ammonius, Philoponus, Simplicius, Olympiodorus, not to 
speak of the later commentators, Elias and David. Its genuine- 
ness was, however, probably doubted by some scholars, for several 
of the commentators devote themselves to refuting arguments 
against its genuineness—e.g., Philoponus 12.34-13.5, Simplicius 
379.7-380.15, Olympiodorus 22.38-24.20. The arguments which 
they set themselves to meet—arguments derived from supposed 
contradictions between the Categories and certain works of Aris- 
totle—are invariably weak, and the answers given by the commen- 
tators are convincing. 

Professor Husik was equally successful in meeting the argu- 
ments of modern scholars who have denied the genuineness of the 
Categories. Consider, for example, one of Brandis’s main argu- 
ments. Cat. 14a 19 says that contraries must be either in the same 
genus, or in contrary genera, or themselves genera. Top. 153a 35 

18 Aristotle, p. 268, note. 
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says they must be either in the same or in contrary genera, omitting 
the third possibility. Brandis argues that the Categories must be 
later than the Topics, and be the work of an author building oni 
the Topics and improving upon its doctrine. Professor Husik 
shows not only that all three possibilities are explicitly mentioned 
elsewhere in the Topics (123b 1-12), but also why the third possi- 
bility is omitted in 153a 35, viz., because the mention of it would 
have been quite irrelevant in that context. 

Take again Prantl’s argument that the Categories could not 
have been written before the time of Chrysippus, because in 8a 32 
it uses the Stoic phrase rpés ri rws éxew, a phrase which (he main- 
tains) occurs nowhere else in Aristotle. Professor Husik is com- 
pletely successful in pointing out (1) that the phrase does occur 
elsewhere in Aristotle (e.g., Top. 142a 29, 146b 4, Phys. 247a 2, 
b 3, Eth. Nic. 1101b 18, cf. Top. 170b 30, 39), and (2) that the 
Stoic usage is best explained as a brachylogy implying knowledge 
of the passage 8a 32 by the Stoiecs. 

In addition, Professor Husik builds up an impressive series of 
resemblances between the Categories and the Topics, both as regards 
doctrine and as regards the use of phrases not much used elsewhere 
in Aristotle. His conclusion seems to me sound, that the Categories 
is by Aristotle, and is an early work belonging to the same period 
as the Topics. 

There is a special question about chapters 10-15, commonly 
called the Postpredicaments. These seem at first sight not to be- 
long to the same line of thought as the rest of the book, since they 
deal not with the categories but with opposites (chs. 10, 11), pri- 
ority and simultaneity (chs. 12, 13), movement (ch. 14), and the 
senses of éxev (ch. 15). Andronicus is known to have denied the 
authenticity of these chapters, and certain points of difference, in 
the treatment of movement, between this and some of Aristotle’s 
works have been pointed out. 

But, after all, if the Categories has three chapters (1-3) pre- 
~ liminary to the treatment of the categories, there is no reason why 
it should not have six chapters supplementary to the treatment of 
them. In the central chapters, the admission or non-admission of 
contraries has been used as one of the chief characteristics of 
different categories (3b 24, 5b 11, 6b 15, 10b 12, 11b 1) ; Aristotle 
now picks up a loose thread, as it were, in his argument, and pro- 
ceeds in chapters 10 and 11 to elucidate the notion of contrariety 
already used. Again, he has in 7b 15 said that relative terms are 
dua TH gvoe, simultaneous in nature; he now elucidates priority 
and simultaneity in chapters 12-13. I can find no equally good 
reason for the discussion of movement in chapter 14, or for the 
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discussion of the meaning of ‘‘having’’ in chapter 15; and indeed 
Aristotle has in 9.11b 10-14 already said that he has nothing more 
to say about the category of éxev. But Professor Husik shows 
that the treatment of movement in chapter 14 is quite on the same 
lines as that in the Topics; and even if we treat chapters 14 and 15 
as not belonging properly to the Categories, we need not hesitate to 
ascribe them to Aristotle; the disciples who edited his remains did 
not always do their job very well, but it is unlikely that they would 
tack on to an Aristotelian work chapters that were not by Aristotle 
at all. The ancient commentators vindicate the authenticity of the 
Postpredicaments no less than of the rest of the Categories (e.g., 
Philoponus 167.21-168.15, Simplicius 379.7-380.15, Olympiodorus 
133.14-134.32). 

I thank Professor Husik for having removed my doubts as to 
the relevance of chapters 10-13; and I would remind him that al- 
though I have hitherto, with most scholars, regarded them as foreign 
to the Categories, I had at least the grace to say ‘‘they may well 
be the work of Aristotle’’ (see my Aristotle, p. 10). 


Wituram Davin Ross. 
OxFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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Diogenes of Sinope. A Study of Greek Cynicism. FARRAND SAYRE. 
Baltimore: J. H. Furst Company. 1938. 139 pp. $2.00. 


It has been customary to regard Diogenes as a disciple of Antis- 
thenes and the representative of one phase of Socratic philosophy 
in a direct line of succession through the Cynics to the Stoics. Dr. 
Sayre exposes the many inconsistencies in this ‘‘ Diogenes Legend’’ 
and traces its development down to the present day. His study 
supports and amplifies the valuable researches of Professor von 
Fritz in his Quellen-Untersuchungen zu Leben und Philosophie des 
Diogenes von Sinope, published in 1926. He shows that much of 
the Cynic view of life antedated both Antisthenes and Diogenes, and 
he suggests that it may have had an Eastern origin. As the Em- 
peror Julian said, Cynicism ‘‘seems to be in some ways a universal 
philosophy and the most natural, and to demand no special study 
whatsoever.’’ For it expresses a chronic rebellion against the 
restraints of civilised life and has little or no positive content of 
its own. At Sinope, Diogenes had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with customs and beliefs from India. In effect, he and 
the Cynics after him posed as Gymnosophists among the Greeks, 
trying to establish themselves as ‘‘a class of wise men who are rec- 
ognized as such, who perform no labor and who enjoy unrestricted 
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freedom.’’ But they succeeded only in making themselves eccentric 
and obstreperous. Dr. Sayre argues convincingly that Antisthenes, 
as a genuine Socratic, could not have accepted the views which the 
Cynics and the Stoics fostered upon him. Aristippus would have 
been a more likely candidate for their intellectual ancestor if his 
association with the tyrant Dionysius II had not made him in- 
eligible as a Cynic leader. But even discounting the discrepancies 
between the reported téaching of Antisthenes and the Cynic doc- 
trines of indifference, improvidence, and amoralism, the evidence 
indicates that Diogenes did not come to Athens (after being driven 
out of Sinope for counterfeiting money) before 350 B.C., when 
Antisthenes had been dead for sixteen years. The real founder of 
the Cynic sect was Crates, who, indirectly through Zeno, was also 
the father of Stoicism. ‘‘The Cynic-Stoic tradition made Crates 
a disciple of Diogenes—probably with the object of establishing a 
succession from Socrates. . . . Thus the significance of Diogenes to 
the Cynics was chiefly as a symbol, and as a symbol Diogenes grew 
and developed with the expansion of the Cynic and Stoic sects.’’ 

° D. 8S. M. 


Maimonides’ Treatise on Logic. The original Arabic and Three 
Hebrew Translations. Edited and translated into English by 
IsRAEL Erros. American Academy for Jewish Research Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. III, 1937-1938. New York. 1938. xiv + 65 
pp. . 

Anything from the hand of Maimuni is necessarily of great in- 
terest to Jewish scholars, and so this little treatise, though in itself 
rather slight, and the earliest and least original of his works, still 
deserves the care with which it has here been edited, in the frag- 
mentary Arabic original and in the three Hebrew versions extant. 
It is a summary of the Aristotelian logic and of the basic terms of 
Aristotle’s philosophy, and leans heavily on Alfarabi and Algazali 
as Dr. Efros has pointed out (pp. 19-21); but in that medieval 
world in which Arabs and Jews were the bearers of culture it 
served a very important function, far beyond its intrinsic weight, 
as a sharp, precise, and on the whole stimulating introduction to 
what was then philosophy. For students of Hebrew literature the 
version of Moses ibn Tibbon is of special significance as that which 
was most current and which furnished the language with a com- 
plete new set of philosophical terms created then and there for 
that purpose. Dr. Efros has placed all readers of this current ver- 
sion under obligation by his success in clearing up difficulties in 
the text in several important places (see his introduction, pp. 12- 
19). In general, the care and meticulousness with which he has 
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done his work of collating mss. and recording variant readings will 
surely earn him a place in the philologian’s heaven. As a matter 
of fact we might well have spared one of the Hebrew translations 
(that of Achitub which has already been edited), if Dr. Efros 
could have given us instead the two little works of Alfarabi from 
which Maimuni borrowed and which he discovered in a Hebrew 
version in one of the mss. of the Jewish Theological Seminary li- 
brary (introduction, p. 19). Literary ethics apparently permitted 
such lifting in those days; in any case Maimuni did not fail to ac- 
knowledge Alfarabi’s pre-eminence in logic both here and later. 
But it is interesting to note even in this paraphrase of a known 
master’s work on logic, which a lad of sixteen was making as a first 
literary exercise, the one touch of originality that is present. The 
Arabs, following Aristotle’s lead, begin with the word, then go 
on to the sentence and proceed to the syllogism; Maimuni, on the 
other hand, starts with the living fact of inference, and then goes 
downward to its component parts, proposition and definition, con- 
cept and words. 


H. SLONIMSKY. 
New York CITY. 


Hegel. Sein Wollen und sein Werk. Eine chronologische Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der Gedanken und der Sprache Hegels. THEo- 
por L. Harring. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner. Volume 
I (1929), xxiv + 785 pp.; Volume II (1938), xix + 525 pp. 


Here is one more key to the secret of Hegel. It is the author’s 
contention that the works which Hegel published during his life 
—namely, the Phenomenology, the Logic, the Encyclopaedia, and 
the Philosophy of Right—can not be understood without tracing in 
detail their psychological and historical roots. To ignorance of 
these roots he ascribes the traditional misconceptions of the 
Hegelian philosophy. Interpreters of Hegel have notoriously con- 
tradicted each other. Hegel has been viewed as a disciple of his 
immediate predecessors; his philosophy has been construed as a 
synthesis of ideas delineated by Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. He 
has been regarded as a speculative system-builder; his philosophy 
has been identified with ‘‘panlogism,’’ with the attempt to ‘‘de- 
duce’’ from mere concepts the nature of things. He has been de- 
scribed as a mystic, a pantheist, a romantic. He has been also 
accused of worshipping things as they are, glorifying the estab- 
lished order, so that whatever is, is right. These and other mis- 
conceptions have tended, as it were, to convert the philosopher 
into his ‘‘own other.’’ From this ironic fate, both in the interest 
of justice and truth, the author seeks to rescue Hegel. And he 
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does so by depicting the origin and growth of Hegel’s ‘‘genuine”’ 
aspiration and effort. 

Hegel’s ‘‘real’’ intention and endeavor one seeks in vain to dis- 
engage from the mature products in which they lie deeply em- 
bedded. The authentic Hegel, it appears, is not fully present in 
the developed doctrine, as contained in the major treatises which 
he himself published, but in the anterior writings in which the 
doctrine reveals itself as developing. Accordingly, the author’s 
preoccupation is with the growing rather than with the grown 
Hegel. He follows step by step, and in chronological order, the 
process of Hegel’s spiritual evolution, utilizing for this purpose 
everything written by Hegel prior to the publication in 1807 of the 
Phenomenology of Mind. 

The immense labor involved in this task constitutes an im- 
pressive feat of industry. For from his youth on, Hegel wrote 
voluminously. Before he made his appearance as a full-fledged 
philosopher with the publication of the Phenomenology, Hegel had 
been active with his pen indefatigably, so much so that, apart from 
some essays and reviews which he printed prior to 1807, the bulk 
of his private compositions, those not intended for the public, com- 
prise his entire philosophy in the making. The writings ante- 
dating the Phenomenology cover a variety of themes; they deal 
with theological and political subjects, and they expound in dif- 
ferent versions a system in the tripartite form of logic, philosophy 
of nature, and the philosophy of mind. The author subjects all 
this material to microscopic analysis and to punctilious interpre- 
tation; the first volume tells the story of Hegel’s development 
from his earliest days as a boy at Stuttgart to the beginning of his 
academic career at Jena, and the second completes the story of the 
Jena period up to and including the publication of the Phenomenol- 
ogy. 

The minute exegesis of Hegel’s literary remains leads the au- 
thor to the conclusion that Hegel was a genius essentially ‘‘au- 
tochthone’’ under the dominance of a single ‘‘tendency.’’ His 
chronological study of Hegel’s thought and language prompts him 
to maintain that at no time was Hegel anybody’s disciple. Hegel 
learned and absorbed much from different men, but what he learned 
and absorbed merely tended to expand and to deepen his own na- 
ture. No external source can be said to have influenced him in 
altering the course of his spontaneous reflections. Hegel must be 
understood ab intra; his spirit underwent an immanent develop- 
ment with no break or strain between its successive phases. Other 
writers stimulated but did not shape Hegel’s mind; from the very 
outset he modified ideas derived from without in accordance with 
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his original bent and native interests. He had an innate apti- 
tude for assimilating various and conflicting ideas. His Grund- 
tendenz, as the author calls it, consisted in seeing the universal in 
the particular without losing sight of the particular. Firmly 
rooted in his temper was the disposition to look for organic con- 
nections or internal relations among the most divergent ideas and 
things. To this ruling tendency of Hegel’s mind must be ascribed 
all the twists and turns, whether thematic or linguistic, so char- 
acteristic of him during all the periods of his growth. For in all 
those twists and turns the author recognizes an amazing continuity 
of the same Grundabsicht to discern unity in difference. Hegel’s 
mature doctrine that ‘‘the truth is the whole’’ is latent in all the 
products that came from his pen. 

Stated thus tersely, the result obtained by the author from his 
painstaking labors spent on Hegel’s neglected papers (neglected 
by Hegel himself, be it remembered, since nearly all of them he 
withheld from publication) will not impress one as particularly 
new or striking. An attentive reader of the Phenomenology could 
discover Hegel’s Grundtendenz without looking for it in anterior 
documents and without invoking the hypothesis of an ‘‘autoch- 
thone’’ mind. Hegel’s tendency to view divergent thoughts or 
conceptions as ‘‘moments’’ or aspects of a more inclusive or ‘‘con- 
erete’’ truth is the essence of the dialectical method as elaborated 
in his published works; whether the origin of this tendency is 
due to external influences or to the internal cast of Hegel’s psyche 
is after all a minor matter. Those concerned with the validity of 
Hegel’s mature arguments as contained in the later system will 
not be moved to yield assent to them by the demonstration that 
Hegel had adumbrated these arguments in earlier documents 
under the dominance of an innate tendency. Entwicklungsge- 
schichte of a philosophy or of a philosopher constitutes a special 
domain of interest. Information about the origin of a doctrine is 
not the same as proof of its validity. In Hegel’s case in particu- 
lar, the truth of his system would not seem to be greatly enhanced 
by the thesis that it had its genesis in a peculiar propensity of his 
mind. 

But those who are curious about the origin of Hegel’s philos- 
ophy, whatever be its validity or truth, will find the author’s con- 
tribution both novel and significant. The novelty lies in the as- 
tonishingly detailed and complete examination of all the writings 
anterior to the Phenomenology.. This is the first exhaustive treat- 
ment of them in their chronological and logical sequence. ‘Tireless 
and meticulous, the author allows no fragment or excerpt, how- 
ever occasional or fugitive, to escape his attention. It is note- 
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worthy that he examined personally some Hegelian manuscripts 
in possession of Harvard University edited by the present reviewer, 
and which, alas, were found by the author to have been incorrectly 
edited. The effect of the author’s art in re-creating Hegel’s phi- 
losophy in the making is cumulative and forceful. Even where 
his art fails to carry conviction, one must admire its ingenuity. 
The significance of the undertaking is another matter, depending 
upon the value one attaches to the author’s psycho-genetic method 
of ferreting out Hegel’s intention or aspiration. 

It is certainly significant to know that Hegel’s early interests 
were not strictly ‘‘theoretical.’’ The themes that first engrossed 
his attention were neither logical nor metaphysical. The ‘‘phe- 
nomena’’ that impressed him in his youth were religious and moral, 
political and social. To these ‘‘cultural’’ subjects he devoted his 
initial literary efforts. But much latitude is involved in the use 
of the terms ‘‘empirical’’ and ‘‘practical’’ to characterize by 
means of them Hegel’s fundamental attitude. On the basis of 
Hegel’s early preoccupation with such problems as are exempli- 
fied in historical and cultural processes, the author builds his 
theory of Hegel’s spiritual monism (Geistesmonismus) as opposed 
to an alleged logical monism. Admitting the propriety of de- 
scribing as ‘‘empirical’’ and ‘‘practical’’ concern for problems 
falling within the domain of ‘‘culture,’’ it is a far ery to interpret 
in the same terms Hegel’s later speculations on logic, metaphysics, 
and nature. As an antidote to the traditional view of Hegel’s 
‘*panlogism,’’ the insistence on his early and sustained predilec- 
tion for cultural phenomena is salutary, but the attempt to con- 
strue the entire system in the light of this predilection seems to one 
reader at least a tortured one. 

Equally significant is the author’s emphasis on Hegel’s lin- 
guistic peculiarities characteristic of his earliest utterances. Apart 
from the use of terms in a polysynthetic fashion, as illustrated by 
the word ‘‘aufheben,’’ which is made to carry a variety of mean- 
ings, the author notes Hegel’s manner of employing the same ex- 
pressions in a ‘‘good’’ sense and in a ‘‘bad’’ sense. In which 
sense these identical expressions are to be understood can only be 
gathered from the context. There is scope here for conflicting in- 
terpretations of Hegel’s ‘‘intention.’’ This peculiarity of Hegel’s 
the author exploits to full advantage. Hegel’s language serves 
as a basis for vindicating the main thesis that Hegel’s immanent 
development was continuous and consistent, all appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Thus, for example, if Hegel speaks 
of objectivity, reflection, infinity, totality, the absolute, we must 
not understand him to use these terms in an unequivocal sense: 
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the same concepts are his vehicles for conveying views which he 
disparages as well as views which he defends. The author’s in- 
genuity is equal to the task of disentangling the ‘‘good’’ from the 
‘‘had’’ import of Hegel’s terminology. He does wonders with the 
recalcitrant material of the theological writings in which Hegel 
gave expression to incongruous thoughts. Were these discrepant 
thoughts Hegel’s own? The unwary might so conclude, unaware 
that Hegel’s Grundabsicht underwent no change, and that the 
language employed was deliberately chosen to phrase alien convic- 
tions in terms intrinsic to them. These convictions not shared by 
Hegel, at once criticized and justified in accordance with the bud- 
ding dialectic, are indeed inconsistent with each other, but not 
inconsistent with his deeper ‘‘intention.’’ It was quite natural 
that Hegel should have presented in succession the contrasted atti- 
tudes of rationalism and pantheism in the ‘‘bad’’ sense of these 
terms, in the sense imputed to an analytical understanding on 
the one hand and to a mystic intuition on the other; but taken in 
a ‘‘good’’ sense, the contrast is said to vanish, true rationalism 
being another name for dialectical reason and true pantheism 
being a synonym for spiritual monism. Hegel was thus from the 
very beginning both a rationalist and a pantheist if such words 
be construed in conformity with his original tendency to give to 
ordinary nomenclature a new and richer meaning. 

It is undeniable that the greatest stumbling-block to an under- 
standing of Hegel is his language. The Phenomenology, for ex- 
ample, is a closed book until one discovers that identical terms and 
expressions have different meanings in different contexts, and 
that in the different contexts under consideration Hegel voices not 
his personal persuasions but those envisaged by him as typical of 
the human mind. From the standpoint of the Phenomenology, it 
is quite possible to interpret the earlier writings as exemplifying 
Hegel’s propensity to suit his words to the thoughts he is intent 
upon reproducing. ‘‘Only he who knows his Hegel,’’ to repeat a 
phrase of the author’s, can profit from a study of Hegel’s literary 
remains, but the Hegel he must know first is the mature Hegel 
whose published works are subject to varied interpretations. With 
one of these interpretations in mind, it is not difficult to find cor- 
roboration for it in the works of Hegel’s youth. We can not es- 
cape the conclusion that this is the procedure followed by the au- 
thor. He can show that the earlier products of Hegel culminate 
without break in the later beeause his exegesis of the former is 
guided throughout by his interpretation of the latter. For ex- 
ample, his subtle analysis of Hegel’s early vocabulary, leading to 
the distinction between good and bad implications of certain con- 
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cepts, such as objectivity and infinity, presupposes an understand- 
ing of Hegel’s finished doctrine, for only in the light of that doc- 
trine can the distinction in question be broached and maintained. 
One must first grasp what Hegel later taught with respect to the 
real significance of objectivity and infinity in order to recognize in 
earlier uses of the concepts intimations of their true meaning. But 
what Hegel precisely intended to signify by them is a matter con- 
cerning which interpretations are at variance. What holds of ob- 
jectivity and infinity holds also of-the other crucial concepts dis- 
cussed by the author: without a chosen interpretation of them 
the discernment of their ‘‘good’’ meaning, latent in the early es- 
says in which they occur, is obviously precluded. And yet the 
‘‘key’’ to the mature doctrine is supposed to lie in its inchoate 
expressions! The circularity of this procedure is evident. 

The student of Hegel’s early essays, as now available in their 
exact chronological order, is confronted by a dilemma: either he 
must read into them ideas imported from the later products, or he 
must view them without bias as containing a record of vacillating 
and incongruous utterances. The author shows what can be done 
with the first alternative. Rejecting the assumption that the mind 
of Hegel was at any time confused or fluctuating, he draws the 
picture of a Hegel, consistent from the beginning to the end, whose 
developed doctrine, if adequately interpreted, can be seen as con- 
tinuously developing step by step from his adolescent diary to his 
adult Phenomenology. 

Such a picture of Hegel may indeed resemble the original. 
Taken as an hypothesis, it is not implausible; the evidence for it 
marshalled by the author is impressive. But the author does not 
offer it as a mere hypothesis. His account of Hegel’s development 
is categorical. He demonstrates with assurance the continuity of 
Hegel’s ‘‘intention’’ and the permanence of his ‘‘aspiration’’ as 
if the psychological roots of a philosophy were comparable to the 
roots of an algebraic equation. How can one be so certain about 
the inmost and propulsive processes of Hegel’s mind? But to ask 
this question is not to detract from the importance of a work so 
massive and so erudite. No student of Hegel can afford to ignore 
. or to neglect it. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. ' J. LOEWENBERG. 


Iiberal Kentucky, 1780-1828. Nieus Henry Sonne. (Columbia 
Studies in American Culture, Number 3.) New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1939. xi-+ 287 pp. $3.00. 

One of the troubling problems in the history of ideas in America 
has been that of determining why the liberalism and humanism of 
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the Age of Reason, so influential after the Revolution, were largely 
overshadowed by other movements by the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century. In this book Dr. Sonne traces the conflict between 
liberal and Calvinist forces in Kentucky during this period and 
lays the final destruction of liberal tenets to the persistent efforts 
of Presbyterian divines to capture Kentucky for their particular 
brand of religion. While this judgment in regard to Kentucky is 
not conclusive for other sections of the country where the problem 
was more involved, the relatively clear explanation in this one state 
does afford an important lead to an understanding of what hap- 
pened elsewhere. Kentucky was a comparatively liberal state in 
origin, the influence of Virginia humanism being predominant. 
Dr. Sonne traces the growing effectiveness of liberalism up to its 
dominance in the second decade of the nineteenth century and 
through its gradual displacement by a theological and a more or 
less theocratic religion ten years later. Much of the story as he 
tells it deals with Transylvania University which served as a spear- 
head for the claims of rival factions. The battle was not restricted 
to theology, as Dr. Sonne rightly points out, for it involved con- 
flicting theories of the relationships of church and state, education, 
and politics as well, while the dominance of each point of view in 
turn was aided by current political and economic factors. 

Dr. Sonne’s chapter on Joseph Buchanan is the neatest account 
of the Kentucky sage’s thought which has appeared. He not only 
provides the setting for Buchanan’s Philosophy of Human Nature, 
one of the important ‘‘materialistic’’ books of the period, but also 
draws upon Buchanan’s newspaper contributions which clarify 
his resultant educational philosophy and perhaps even more im- 
portantly show Buchanan’s conversion to the Platonic doctrine 
of the unity of consciousness which he acquired from Horace Hol- 
ley. Buchanan was akin to Joseph Priestley and Thomas Cooper 
in his doctrine of mind-body homogeneity, although he had a theory 
of sentiments which was peculiar to him. The later position he 
adopted was more in accord with that of Benjamin Rush. 

Liberalism in Kentucky, as Dr. Sonne presents it, was not of 
one pattern any more than it was elsewhere. Certain common 
elements stand out: free religious worship, separation of church 
and state, separation of church and college with morality rather 
than theology emphasized, equalitarianism, optimism, emphasis upon 
physiology in the interpretation of human nature and upon environ- 
mental influences in determining character. The Calvinism which 
supplanted it was authoritative, theocratic, desirous of providing 
religious as well as moral instruction, high middle-class in its social 
emphasis, and none too optimistic nor partial to physiology in its 
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interpretation of man. The final victory of one over the other was 
not only a victory of faith over reason, but also an illustration of 
the triumph of an institution over an attitude. Dr. Sonne has done 
a worthy job in presenting this picture of the rise and decline of 
liberalism in one of the key states. 


PavuL RUSSELL ANDERSON. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


The Problem of Historical Knowledge: an Answer to Relativism. 
Maurice MANDELBAUM. New York: Liveright Publishing Cor- 
poration. 1938. xii-+ 340 pp. $3.50. 


This lucid and well-ordered analysis and argument is without 
doubt the most important study of the theoretical problems con- 
nected with historical understanding that has appeared in this 
country. Professor Mandelbaum is master of the large literature 
on the logic and methodology of historiography produced on the 
Continent in the last generation. He can relate these views on 
history with clarity and simplicity to the more general philosophic 
positions of their proponents. His specific criticisms are acute, 
his own position is well-taken and ably defended, and his insights 
into the nature of ‘‘the historical process’’ are penetrating. If he 
stops short with his examination just when he has laid the founda- 
tions on which he might have built further, this is in gart due to 
the rather unfortunate thesis that dominates his discussion, espe- 
cially at the beginning. For Professor Mandelbaum sets out to 
‘fanswer relativism,’’ which he loosely identifies with scepticism 
and subjectivism ; he finds it enough to establish against them the 
‘‘objectivity’’ of historical knowledge, without attempting to de- 
fine more precisely the nature of that objectivity. It is soon ap- 
parent that for him the real conflict is not between ‘‘relativism”’ 
‘and ‘‘objectivity,’’ but between an idealistic and a realistic con- 
struing of history. But his taking the problem in the former 
terms makes it difficult for him to maintain a realistic view and 
at the same time do justice to those features of history that have 
led to the formulation of ‘‘relativistic’’ positions. Hence while 
his criticisms are cogent against the European idealistic relativisms, 
it is to be doubted whether they will seriously touch Americans like 
Carl Becker or Charles Beard, or furnish much guidance to the 
writers of history itself. This is unfortunate, for the second part 
of the book contains many analyses suggestive and stimulating to 
the practitioner of the art of historiography. Professor Mandel- 
baum’s basic limitation seems to be that the realism he opposes to 
idealistic theories is not a functional realism, and that he is con- 
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sequently unable to work out the objective relativism for which he 
has laid the groundwork. 

The first half of the book expounds critically three typical his- 
torical relativists, Croce, Dilthey, and Mannheim, and four coun- 
ter-relativists, Simmel, Rickert, Scheler, and Troeltsch. The lat- 
ters’ attack is found to be vitiated by idealistic premises; from the 
former are extracted the ‘‘presuppositions of relativism,’’ the 
undermining of which then becomes the central problem of the 
volume’s second half. Historical relativism is defined as the view 
that ‘‘no historical work grasps the nature of the past (or present) 
immediately, that whatever ‘truth’ a historical work contains is 
relative to the conditioning processes under which it arose and can 
only be understood with reference to those processes’’ (p. 19). 
This position depends on a sharp distinction between the objec- 
tively ascertainable ‘‘facts’’ and the ‘‘synthesis’’ or interpretation 
which the historian adds to them, a distinction that is acutely 
traced to the naively Baconian assumptions of the standard Euro- 
pean manuals on historical methodology. The relativist claims 
that the ‘‘synthesis’’ inevitably distorts the past: it adds continui- 
ties and patterns to events that in themselves were wholly struc- 
tureless, patterns derived from the historian’s own cultural setting, 
and ‘‘value-charged’’ with his own prejudices. He even main- 
tains that t’e past actually changes after it is ‘‘past,’’ so that no 
accurate account of it will ever be written. The historian will al- 
ways approach it in terms of the problems of his own age; the 
values which determine his synthesis are thus dictated by the pres- 
ent or future. 

In contrast, Professor Mandelbaum holds that ‘‘the historian’s 
whole purpose as historian is to describe, to narrate’’ the particular 
events of an actual process of change (p. 5). His descriptive narra- 
tion attempts to portray the past ‘‘wie es eigentlich gewesen.’’ But 
the author goes beyond Ranke’s catch-word: the historian must dis- 
cern the stresses and strains at any moment, he views every event 
as a product and producer of change. ‘‘The historical enterprise 
consists in understanding every event in the light of its actual his- 
torical context. . . . Historical synthesis . . . consists in the abil- 
ity to see the actual manner in which events are related to each 
other’’ (p. 8). The historian must indeed be both selective and 
synthetic; the real trouble with the relativist is his ‘‘false view of 
historical synthesis.’’ , 

Relativism makes two basic presuppositions, first, that historical 
knowledge can only be understood and estimated with reference to 
the time at which it was formulated: the ‘‘interpretation’’.of facts 
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proceeds from the side of the historian, instead of being forced 
upon him by the nature of the material with which he is dealing. 
Secondly, it depends upon his own historically-conditioned valua- 
tional factors, which on the naturalistic theory of value he shares 
must be individual and subjective. Hence Professor Mandel- 
baum’s problem is to prove that historical statements can not be 
understood or evaluated merely in terms of their origin, and that 
their arrangement and order is dependent upon the historical ma- 
terial and not upon the historian’s personal or social standpoint. 
Historical objectivity resides in the historian’s ability to portray 
the real character and relations of historical events. 

To the first presupposition, that of historicism, Professor Man- 
delbaum counters with a realistic view of knowledge. Adhering to 
a correspondence theory of truth—though not to any literal copy 
theory—he holds that concrete historical facts in their given con- 
text possess a definite meaning, significance, and order of their 
own. The order to be found in nature and in history as they are 
known to us may really characterize the events of the world inde- 
pendently of the mind’s activity. To the second presupposition 
of relativism, that the historian’s synthesis is dictated by his own 
subjective values, Professor Mandelbaum replies by developing at 
some length a conception of causal relevance that is objective 
rather than subjective, and dependent on relations within the ma- 
terial dealt with. Such ‘‘relevance,’’ as an objective category of 
facts, he opposes to the relativist’s personal ‘‘evaluation.’’ ‘‘One 
fact is relevant to another when they are so connected that the 
mind can not apprehend the nature of the latter without an under- 
standing of the former. . . . Whatever facts are necessary to the 
nature of a given fact are relevant to it’’ (pp. 211, 213). 

In consequence, the ‘‘synthesis’’ of facts is selected from the 
complex order in which they are embedded, and not read into 
them. ‘‘The historian always selects his material in such a way 
that his account presents a unified structure and pattern, each of 
the parts being seen in its relation to the whole’’ (p. 258). It is 
the selection of subject-matter that is an affair of choice and evalua- 
tion; once chosen, it brings its own structure with it. ‘‘We under- 
stand a historical work only because the determinate connections 
which characterize events in the history are capable of being under- 
stood. The historian finds these connections and singles them out 
for others to see’’ (p. 271). And hence the arbitrary distinction 
between historical analysis and historical synthesis, on which the 
relativist builds, disappears. 

This sturdy realism is clearly a defensible alternative to the 
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idealistic ‘‘relativism’’ that finds no structure in the facts of his- 
tory themselves. But it is far from obvious that in making the 
structures selected by the historian objectively ‘‘relevant’’ to the 
‘‘enduring fact’’ of which he is seeking to understand the history, 
it has escaped making them relative to it; or that it gives the his- 
torian the power to ‘‘portray the real character and relations of 
events,’’ to grasp the nature of the past immediately, so that he 
may write a final accurate account. Historians may still defend 
‘‘relativism’’ against Professor Mandelbaum: Beard has already 
done so, with more arrogance than understanding of the problem 
and Mandelbaum’s contribution to it. If they do, it is because his 
own objective relativism is only gradually and surreptitiously in- 
troduced, and because his final position is much richer and less 
inadequate than its formal statements. 

This is best illustrated in his treatment of the cumulative char- 
acter of historical knowledge. At the outset he takes the conten- 
tion that the past changes and history has to be continually re- 
written as a horrible example of ‘‘relativism.’’ But in the end he 
admits that new human and social science changes the selection of 
what is causally relevant, and that the further course of events 
themselves, in leading to new terminations and new developmental 
series, alters the significance of the past and forces the selection of 
different relevant facts and structures. There is nothing ‘‘sub- 
jective’ or ‘‘sceptical’’ about this indubitable trait of historical 
knowledge; yet it is the basis of all ‘‘relativism’’ that avoids the 
pitfalls of idealism. 

Moreover, Professor Mandelbaum’s preoccupation with the 
idealistic theories he rejects has obscured for him the importance 
of the social and group bias the practice of historiography reveals; 
it lends an academic atmosphere to a study of great practical sug- 
gestiveness. It is a pity he gave no place to Marxian or—pace 
Beard—Madisonian theories. His conception of ‘‘relevance’’ could 
easily be developed to throw light on these facts. But to do so he 
would have to make his realism more functional, and he would 
have to discard his presumably supernatural theory of value— 
his conception of a naturalistic theory is weird enough. He would 
then be led to ask for what historical knowledge is ‘‘objective,’’ 
and could thus advance beyond the mere defense of ‘‘objectivity’’ 
to further inquiry into the context and function of historical 
knowledge and the precise bases of its selection of ‘‘objective’’ 
facts and structures. And in rejecting monistice ‘‘philosophies of 
history’’ he would not be quite so cavalier with historical teleol- 
ogies. His admirable chapter on historical pluralism and its so- 
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lutions of many standing problems is an excellent illustration of 
what such further inquiry would be; it is to be hoped that, hav- 
ing vanquished the Germans and cleared the ground, he will pur- 
sue it in another volume. 

J. H. R., Jr. 


Drei Vortrage tiber Philosophie und Parapsychologie. JOHANNES 
J. PoortMann. Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff. 1939. 77 pp. 
1.80 hfi. 


The first of these three unrelated essays deals with certain prob- 
lems in the purview of Heymans and Polak. The distinction be- 
tween the empirical subject, or ‘‘infrasubject,’’ and the ‘‘supra- 
subject’’ is the guiding thought. It leads at once to the question: 
‘‘What subject is the bearer of the a priori? Is the infrasubject 
or the suprasubject the lawgiver of nature?’’ The answer is, 
both. A priori synthetic knowledge relates to the infrasubject, a 
priori analytic knowledge, to the suprasubject. The objectivity of 
knowledge is only assured if Kant’s Copernician revolution is ear- 
ried through to the point where there is only one suprasubject, 
which the author identifies both as ‘‘we’’ and as ‘‘divinity’’! The 
essay on ‘‘parapsychology as a new science’’ and the rambling dis- 
cussion of occult motives in world literature, in the manner of 


Lucka’s Grenzen der Seele, are even more sketchy and unconvinc- 
ing. 


V. J. McG. 


Das Seelische. Wider die Verdoppelung des Menschen. Frtep- 
RICH GEHRUNG. (Neue Deutsche Forchungen, Abteilung Char- 
akterologie, Psychologische und Philosophische Anthropologie. 
Band 6.) Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1939. 117 pp. 
5.20 M. 


Reviewing the traditional mind-body problems and their typi- 
cal solutions, the author finds many reasons for discontent. The 
arguments for interaction, although superficially plausible, are un- 
tenable, he believes, in view of the ‘‘incomparability’’ of mind and 
body and for other reasons based upon mechanics, some of which 
go back as far as Descartes, and none of which make use of con- 
temporary science. The alleged collapse of interaction, and vari- 
ous other considerations, convince the author that dualism is im- 
possible, and the ‘‘soul,’’ doubtful. The conclusion reached is a 
kind of double aspect view. ‘‘Mental and physical are opposites. 
Being corporeal is what they have in common.’’ 

V. J. MoG. 
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The Logic of Modern Psychology. Carrouu C. PRATT. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1939. xvi-+ 185 pp. $2.00. 


This book is not the epoch-making novel re-interpretation which 
the title and publisher’s ‘‘blurb’’ might lead us to expect. Within 
its modest limits it is a pretty good book, though leaving us to 
regret the fundamental study which might have been written under 
this title. The author makes a number of good points, especially 
in Chapter IV, on ‘‘Operationism in Psychology.’’ He accepts 
rather too easily the logical positivist view of philosophy, that the 
philosophers have been mere manipulators of words. This prom- 
ises to be a very convenient lazy-man’s aid to the scientist, for it 
excuses him from inquiring what philosophers have thought. But 
the author justly points out that there is an absurdity in behavior- 
ist positivism, which declares that all scientific theory must go 
back to the verifiable sense-data, yet if you study these same sense- 
data for their own sake, that becomes ‘‘introspection,’’ a wickedly 
unscientific procedure. He further points out that the introspec- 
tionism of Wundt and Titchener actually did cover pretty much 
the same experimental ground as is now covered by behaviorism, 
and he believes that this whole territory will some day be included 
under physiology. 

The so-called ‘‘higher mental processes’’ and studies of person- 
ality belong now to what Santayana has called ‘‘literary psy- 
chology,’’ and he hardly hopes for a science of such things, even 
in the future. For a long time to come psychology should not, he 
believes, try to give advice, but ‘‘should remain in the laboratory 
and library.”’ 

The book confirms the reviewer’s opinion that current psychol- 
ogy is not philosophical enough, misled by a false view that the less 
philosophy, the more science. It would get along better if the 
psychologists were not so afraid of facing fundamental issues. 
For example, though William James hardly goes to the bottom of 
things, his larger treatise discusses subjects the greater number of 
which are now banned, or carefully ignored, by our ‘‘scientific’’ 
psychologists. But this does not make them more truly scientific. 
The author may be right in saying it merely makes them ad in- 
terim workers in fields which will be scientifically treated in the 
physiology of the future. 

a T. G 
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Aegerter, Emmanuel: Les heresies du moyen age. (Mythes et 
Religions.) Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1939. 154 pp. 15 fr. 
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Dumezil, Georges: Mythes et dieux des Germains. (Mythes et 
Religions.) Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1939. 157 pp. 15 fr. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Marjorie 8. Harris, Professor of Philosophy at Randolph- 
Macon Women’s College, has been elected president of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology for the coming year. 








